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FOLK-LORE SCRAP-BOOK. 

The Funeral Ceremonies of the Chinese in America. — In the 
"Boston Herald" of November 25, 1886, is given an account of the rites 
performed at the interment of Moi, the wife of Chin Shun, a prosperous 
merchant of New Orleans. Moi had been brought to New York for treat- 
ment, and, as the correspondent states, was the first Chinese woman who 
has died in that city. " The physicians could do nothing for Moi, and yes- 
terday afternoon, seeing that she was dying, her faithful husband, who had 
tended her for three months in a couple of dingy rooms on the second 
floor, began to make preparations to cheat the devil out of her soul, and 
give it a good start on its way to its final resting-place, hoping that she 
might be in heaven and safely behind impenetrable portals before the 
Chinese evil one found out she was dead. To accomplish this, Chin 
burned one hundred sticks, wrote prayers on gilt and red papers, and scat- 
tered them on and about the bed on which the dying woman lay. Accord- 
ing to Chinese belief, the devil cannot see beyond the prayers, and is, 
therefore, unable to keep posted on the progress of the patient's disease, 
and be all ready to jump and capture the departing soul before the angels 
arrive, when death overtakes the patient. As the preparations for the 
burial advanced Wednesday afternoon and night, the devil became uneasy, 
and, to calm him and keep him from prying too deeply into affairs, the 
body was placed in the coffin. At this point, had not the friends of the 
dead woman been careful, the ' bad man ' would have crawled into the 
coffin ; but joss-sticks were burned and prayers were scattered, and the 
devil was thus foiled. Two pairs of new shoes, richly embroidered, a pair 
of heavy gold bracelets, two black silk dresses, and a looking-glass, and 
some Chinese ornaments for the head, were placed in the casket beside 
the body. Over all this were scattered written prayers ; and as soon as 
everything had been put in, the lid of the coffin was clapped on and 
screwed down. 

" Services for the dead were read this afternoon by a Christian minister, 
assisted by a young Chinaman, who worked hard to convert his country- 
men. After the service the casket was placed in the hearse, and the car- 
riage which followed contained the sorrowful husband and the Chinese and 
American ministers. Behind this came the undertaker's wagon, in which 
was the bedding on which Moi had died and a quantity of food, and in the 
rear was supposed to be the devil. All along the route to the cemetery 
joss-sticks were burned and prayers scattered. Every prayer -that was 
thrown out was picked up by the devil, who was forced to read it carefully, 
and the more prayers thrown out the longer the devil was detained and the 
farther the procession got ahead of him. As the cemetery was approached 
the prayers were flung out in greater numbers. This was done to keep the 
devil far enough in the rear to allow the body to be placed in the grave 
and covered before he arrived. This was successfully carried out ; the 
grave was rounded over, prayers scattered on the top and around the 
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mound, and joss-sticks stuck up in the dirt. On the top of the grave and 
in the centre were placed all the eatables .brought to the cemetery. The 
devil arrived slowly, having struck an unusual number of prayers, and 
when he reached the grave all he saw was a pile of prayers, some wood, 
and a row of joss-sticks that prevented his entrance. During the period 
that Moi's body and soul are in the grave, she will subsist on the food 
placed on the grave, and when her soul starts on its long journey to its 
final resting-place the shoes and dresses placed in the coffin will be used. 
Just before it reaches heaven, the looking-glass and hair ornaments will be 
used, and, when she enters the golden gates, Moi Chin Shun will look just 
as pretty and attractive as she did on her wedding-day, five years before. 
She will apply for admission, the gates will be opened, and Moi and her 
baby (who died two years ago) will enter together." 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
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[Books relating to folk-lore or mythology will receive notice, provided that a copy be 
sent to the editors of this Journal. Such copy may be addressed to the care of the pub- 
lishers directly, or to the General Editor.] 

The Counting-out Rhymes of Children — their Antiquity, Origin, 
and Wide Distribution. A Study in Folk-Lore. By Henry Car- 
rington Bolton. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 1888. Large 8vo. 
Pp. ix, 123. 

Dr. Bolton has chosen one of the few subjects of which the interest is 
universal. Every man and woman possesses, as if an inheritance from a 
past life, some reminiscences of a mysterious " one-ery, youery, ickery, 
Ann ; " every child has ready on its lips " eny, meeny, mony, my." When- 
ever a dozen persons are reminded of these formulas, each has his own 
version, each is disposed to look on the forms repeated by the rest as un- 
hallowed deviations. It must be allowed that of late years sad changes 
have been made in these time-honored rhymes. A spirit of innovation and 
revolt seems to have penetrated the minds of the very babies. " Oh, we 
don't use those any more ; we have a new set now," affirmed a lad of nine, 
of whom the writer, some years since, sought for information. It cannot 
be said that the new inventions are improvements. Dr. Bolton affirms that 
the most popular of modern counting-out rhymes in America is the un- 

pleasing 

'- Eeny, meeny, miny, mo, 
Catch a nigger by the toe." 

But we fancy the verse is one of those daring poetical fancies which enjoy 
a brief popularity in virtue of the shock they give morals and good taste, 
and after a few years disappear, to be heard of never again. Of British and 
American rhymes Dr. Bolton has collected 453 ; but half of these are vari- 
ations of the "onery, youery," "inty, minty," or "eny, meeny" types. 



